











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS | 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 





Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


pear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer. 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 











HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 


& 8.50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


Paris does it again ! 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 
Mats. Weds. & Sats. 2.40 


DANNY KAYE 


and Big Supporting Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly 6.15 & 8.45 
‘“*FANCY FREE” 

with TOMMY TRINDER 
and PAT KIRKWOOD etc. 

















SADLER’S WELLS 
Rosebery A . Lendon, EC1i 
General Manager & License: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at? p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler's Wellsin association 
with the Arts Counci of Great Britain present 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 




















H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL in 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 








CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 


ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON in 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Courcil of Great Britain) 











ALDWYCH 

CELIA JOHNSON 
MARGARET RENEE 
LEIGHTON ASHERSON 


with 
DIANA CHURCHILL 
and RALPH RICHARDSON in 


THREE SISTERS 


by Anton Tchehov 





GLOBE 
MARIE LOHR 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 
RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 





HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL 
EVANS THORNDIKE 

KATHLEEN HARRISON 
and WENDY HILLER 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 





LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


A Company of Four Production 


THE LYRIC REVUE 
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Dining Out? 

We can recommend confidently the restaurants 

named below specially catering for London's 

theatregoers. Festival of Britain visitors 
please note. 


ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 

ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 


LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.30 — 11 p.m. 6.30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 








LEONI RECOMMENDS 
UO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Q 
26 East 63rd. Street 











UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., London, W. 
GERrard 1261. Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. 
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Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensd Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 














ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
St., London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
in Soho. GERrard 3950. 








West Court Private Hotel 
Earls Court SW5 


Quiet, comfortable, convenient. 
One minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). 


Frobisher 6492 
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For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opment in screen, stage and 
television technique. 


Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s Joveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make+up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 


gladly be arranged. 


Mar Factor 


HOLLYWOOD 
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MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) | 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 








BEDTIME cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ will help you— 

as it helps countless thousands—to enjoy the 
best kind of sleep every night. This tranquil, rest- 
ful sleep comes in an entirely natural way, for 
*Ovaltine’ is prepared from Nature’s finest foods. 
‘Ovaltine’ not only assists in inducing sleep; its 
important nutritive qualities do much to restore 
strength and energy while you sleep, so that you 
awake feeling and looking your best. Try a cup 
of ‘Ovaltine’ tonight—and note the difference. 










Remember — ‘ Ovaltine’ provides the highest 
possible quality at the lowest possible price 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
It is economical to purchase the large size tin. 
P.777A 


Ded Bhiows 


OVALTINE 


The Worlds Best Nightcap 
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Over the Footlights 


IR Laurence Olivier has provided the Festival with a 
theatrical feast indeed. Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra would not, one 
had supposed, make particularly good companions. But 
seen chronologically—Shaw first—they bring that same 
atmosphere of rare excitement experienced this year at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, where a brilliant Henry IV, Part 2, 
has followed Richard II and Henry IV, Part 1. There is 
no need to be historically minded to find this kind of 
theatregoing most fascinating, but where history does 
appeal, these productions in Stratford and London will 
remain the ‘outstanding memory of the Festival of 
Britain year. 

Some unhappy misfortunes attended the opening night 
of Alec Guinness’ Hamlet, which we shall review next 
month. There is no doubt that (emphasised perhaps by 
the faultless efficiency of the stagecraft at the St. James’s) 
the production at the New proved a serious handicap to 
the actors, whose individual performances were of a 
very high standard. The second night brought some 
improvement in the staging, which made one regret all 
the more that, maybe on account of under-rehearsal, the 
opening night had given the leading critics a. bad 
impression. 


Much the same occurred in connection with the 
revival of Hassan at the Cambridge. It would seem that 
there is much to recommend the out-of-Town opening, 
which gives an opportunity of drastic tightening-up 
before the West End first night. Only too often 








Bristol Old Vic 32 damaging criticisms of London first nights prove fatal, 
Theatre Bookshelf ... 36 whatever improvements are subsequently made. a 
PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
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“Who Goes There!” 
OHN Dighton’s new comedy is not so 
J intrinsically funny as his The Happiest 
Days of Your Life, but it is a delightful 
play all the same with an attractive theme 
and some excellent acting. 

It concerns a grace and favour house in 
St. James’s Palace and how in desperation 
one of the guards (Victor Adams), complete 
in busby, deposits a persistent girl friend 
from Ireland (Geraldine McEwan) in this 
charming house, where she is discovered by 
one of its inhabitants, Miles Cornwall (Nigel 
Patrick), who has just missed his plane en 
route to a diplomatic appointment. This 
gay young man’s father and sister (H. G. 
Stoker and Frances Rowe) have organised 
this remote mission to keep him out of 
harm’s way, for he has rather a reputation 
for the ladies. Imagine, then, the sister’s 
surprise when she returns from a week-end 
visit to find an irresistible Irish girl in 
possession with her brother, and the latter 
head over heels in love. Many complica- 
tions ensue before Miles Cornwall is cured 
of his infatuation, and these involve the 


Commanding Officer (Anthony Sharp), who 
is in love with Miles’ sister as well as the 
unfortunate guardsman, who goes in mortal 
fear of a court martial. FS. 








New Shows Reviewed 





“Who Goes There!”"—Vaudevil:e, 4th April. 


“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion "—Old 
Vic, 17th April (see page 30 


“Cosh Boy”—Embassy, 17th April. 
“We Must Kill Toni.’’—‘Q,”’ 17th April. 
“Our Town "—Watergate, 18th April. 
“Happy and Glorious’’—New Boltons, 18th 
April. : 
“Waters of the Moon “i su caceatacei 19th 
April (see pages 9-15). 
“ The Sham Prince "—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
23rd April. 
Oswig "—Embassy, 25th 


“ Gwith Loves 
April. 


‘“Shaw Festival '"'—Arts, 26th April. 

“All Expenses Paid "’—''Q,"’ Ist May. 

“ Three Sisters "—Aldwych, 3rd May. 
“The Word of the King’—Unity, 4th May. 


“A Pin to See the Peepshow” — New 
Boitons, 8th May. 

“Caesar and Cleopatra ’’—St. James's, 
10th May. 

“Antony and Cleopatra’’—St. James's, 


llth May (see pages 17-23). 











“Cosh Boy ” 
HAT there are such dangerous, unbal- 
anced young blackguards as Roy Walsh, 
the central figure in Bruce Walter’s play, is 
one of the more formidable social problems 
of our times. There could be nothing but 
praise, however, for James Kenney’s remark- 
able performance, which brings this teen age 
thug and cowardly bully to unlovely life. 
More in the nature of a “ documentary” 
than a drama, save for the violent action of 
its closing scene, the play, which made its 
first appearance at the Embassy Theatre, 
tells straightforwardly the story of three or 
four months of deepening horror in the 
criminal career of a vicious youth, who 
bullies his decent widowed mother, robs his 
grandmother of her life’s savings, seduces a 
fifteen year old guileless child, leads a gang, 
plans robberies with violence, hoodwinks a 
probation officer, and finally cringes at the 
prospect of a too long delayed thrashing. 
The type of person that honestly believes 
young human tigers can be cured by kindness 
will be shocked by the author’s sequence, 
and deeply offended by the ineffectiveness of 
“ probation,” as here represented. Others 
will be confirmed in their view that there is 
still much to be said for Solomon’s alter- 
native prescription. 
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Alec Guinness 


as Hamlet in the Festival of Britain production of 
Shakespeare’s play, presented by Sherek Players Ltd. 
at the New Theatre. Walter Fitzgerald, Alan Webb, 
Lydia Sherwood, Michael Gough, Stanley Holloway 
and Ingrid Burke are also in the company. This 
revival of “ Hamlet”’—a'most in its entirety—was 
produced on 17th May, too late for review in this issue. 





Nancy Roberts’ rich and moving study of 
Grannie Walsh was a performance of high 
distinction. 

A strong cast included Beryl Measor as 
the boy’s doting mother, Edward Byrne as 
Patrick MacCabe who, marrying the mother, 
promises the lad a belated belting for his 
sins, and Diana Chesney as the vengeful 
mother of the boy and girl ruined by young 
Walsh. David Raven made a typically solid 
and good humoured detective inspector, but 
one devoutly hopes that Larry Burns’s Mr. 
Jackson (though well played) is not a typical 
probation officer. 

W.B.C. 


“We Must Kill Toni” 

HE comic possibilities of murder as 

entertainment are narrowly restricted. 
In Arsenic and Old Lace, amusement was 
derived from the detached lunacy which was 
both lethal and altruistic. .In Kind Hearts 
and Coronets, we could laugh at the 
burlesques of unfashionable ideas of feudal 
aristocracy. In We Must Kill Toni, however, 
Ian Stuart Black, meaning murder, is hardly 
funny enough. What is meant to be the 
point of the joke, the mannered young men 
in their mouldering Gothic mansion, or the 
way they fluff every attempt at foul play? 
The incompetence of mannered young men 
is no funnier here than in life. The play’s 
five characters are sharply divided in period. 
The Oberon brothers and their butler are 
remnants from the stock of Horace Walpole, 
Beckford and Mrs. Radcliffe, but Toni and 
the lady reporter are from magazine fiction 
of to-day. 

Noel Howlett was on sure ground as the 
aged retainer and ran a good quality line 
of venerable impassivity. Considering the 
inconsistent characterisation of the two 
young men, Guy Rolfe and John Justin did 
as well as could be expected with them. 
Eileen Moore looked attractive as the 
threatened Toni but she sometimes failed to 
finish her phrases. Nita Moyce was efficient 
as the link with to-day. Willard Stoker 
directed. 

H.G.M. 


























































“Our Town” 


HORNTON WILDER'S play was revived 
by Arthur Klein with an all American 
cast for the last two weeks in April. The 
simple, solid, mysteriously evocative setting 
that the white walls of the vault provide was 
well suited to this wonderful sceneless play 
and it was a privilege to see it performed by 
an American cast, who made it seem foreign 
but familiar, authentic and homogeneous. 
Whether Mr. Thornton Wilder makes com- 
mon people interesting or persuades us that 
his interesting people are common is 
uncertain but this “ documentary” on the 
human lot, so poetically arranged, makes an 
immediate and penetrating appeal. Given 
scenery, we should squirm in the recognition 
of many stale tricks. Without scenery, the 
sentimentality of the treatment is not rancid 
but fresh as dew, not a mixture but a pure 
essence. 

Like a benignant entomologist, the author 
approaches us in the character of the Stage 
Manager and invites us to respect his 
insectarium. Mr. Arthur Klein’s voice and 
bearing were fitted to the occasion, being 
quiet, friendly and reassuring, like a dentist 
with a small child. Yes, there they were— 
fascinating little creatures—wonderful to 
think they all had organs, impulses and 
reactions like our own—or like what we 
would wish our own to be. Sometimes the 






























kindly demonstrator took one up and held it 
under the microscope and we watched its 
pitiful twitchings until moisture collected in 


the eye. The specimen which the forceps 
held longest was Emily Webb. Either this 
part is a gift to a young actress or Miss 
Grace Chapman is a young actress with a 
rare gift, or both. She seemed an ordinary 
young girl, as remembered from the first 
decade of the century, without make-up, 
rather untidy, not handsome but with fine 
eyes. She had to express things usually too 
deep for utterance—and she tore the heart. 

Bearing prominent parts in a team of 
notable competence were Amanda Steele, 
Laurie Garner, Gaylord Cavallaro, Val 
Bettin, John Sterland, Trevor Baxter and 
Marvin Dworkin. 

This was an experience one hopes not to 
forget and transfer to a small public theatre 
is much to be wished; small, because 
intimacy is needed between stage and 
audience. 

H.G.M. 


Our Town was followed by Mid-Century Madness on 
16th May and He Who Gets Slapped on 23rd May. 


“ Happy and Glorious ” 


ILFRID WALTER'S play was revived 
on 18th April for three weeks. The play 
tates, of course, but Gabriel Toyne’s pro- 








Ma rgaret Leighton 


who gives a superb performance as Masha in Peter 
Ashmore’s production of Chekhov's “‘ Three Sisters ” 
at the Aldwych. 

(Portrait by Angus McBean) 





duction was a potent reminder of what life 
was like just before, during and after the 
1914/18 War. It begins and ends:in a mood 
of irrational exaltation—happy and glorious 
—but the intervening episodes are grim 
enough and its fifteen scenes make a rosary 
of bitter pills. The two main characters are 
revealed in depth but they remain only She 
and He and it is difficult really to get to 
know them. The best things in the play are 
monologues and Sheila Burrell and Laurence 
Payne did very well with them. Diana 
Beaumont gave an accomplished perform- 
ance in a supporting part. Richard Lake’s 
settings were simple and effective. 


H.G.M. 


“The Sham Prince ” 

ORTHERN Ireland Festival Company, 

sponsored by the Government of 
Northern Ireland, closed their season with 
The Sham Prince by Charles Shadwell, son 
of the Laureate Thomas, adapted by Jack 
Loudan. The scene of the play is laid in 
Belfast in the early 18th century. There are 
fourteen changes of scene but no waiting 
and the action proceeds in an agreeable 
hurly-burly—a sort of Rowlandson romp. 


The device popular with Irish dramatists 
of using rumour to raise the wind is 
exploited and Pat Magee gave a lively 
performance of considerable merit as the 
Workhouse boy hoisted to spurious eminence 
by the machinations of an experienced old 
trickster, well portrayed by J. G. Devlin. 
Two gentlemen of fortune (Michael Kelly 
and Allan McClelland) assist the hoax by 
duping the duper. James Young supplied a 
particularly rich brogue in the part of a foot- 
man masquerading as an Ambassador. 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production kept things 
briskly spinning. The humour is broad but 
the needed gusto was never lacking. 
Excessive movement helped out the thinness 
of the lines. 

H.G.M. 

A season of Benjamin Britten operas followed on 


Ist May, and The Lyric Revue was presented on 24th 
May. 
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“ Gwith Loves Oswig ” 
HIS new modern comedy by Kenneth 
Horne was presented by Anthony 
Hawtrey on 25th April. 

Readers of “ Peter Ibbetson ” will remem- 
ber how the poor architect and the great 
lady lived together in dreams for many 
years without meeting in the flesh. George 
Du Maurier treated the situation with 
delicacy, sentiment and tact. In Gwith Loves 
Oswig the author takes the same situation 
and, unhampered by delicacy, sentiment or 
tact, relies on something like prurience to 
extract from it as much humour as possible, 
which is not so very much. Far funnier in 
performance were the doctor who countered 
attempts to consult him by accounts of his 
own ailments, and the indiscreet businessman 
embarrassed by the launching of a matri- 
monial offensive by the typist he had com- 
promised. Erik Chitty scored with the 
crisp doctor. Richard Bird and Joan Newell 
were so successful with the business couple 
that the sub-plot seemed more amusing than 
the main theme. As Gwith, who used her 
dreams to further her desires, Eleanor 
Summerfield showed a nice restraint. Jane 
Barrett put a lot into the less rewarding part 
of a girl who is taken for granted. Seymour 
Green and Alwyne Whatsley supplied the 
required contrast in swains. H.G.M. 


A Matter of Fact, by Michael Clayton Hutton, which 
followed on 8th May will be reviewed next month, 
together with Café Crown (22nd May). 


Shaw Festival 


Pipeetd painted and with that something 
only striped canopies can bestow, the 
Arts Theatre beckoned to a Shaw Festival 
which opened on 26th April with Great 
Catherine, How He Lied to Her Husband, 
Passion, Poison and Petrifaction and The 
Admirable Bashville. Fourteen more short 
plays will follow in due course before the 
festival closes at the end of July. 

It is a programme of great interest to the 
collector of Shavian sundries. Everything 
Shaw wrote has interest, since he wrote it. 
We are not likely to see in the professional 
theatre any playlets of such mixed quality 
by anybody else. Many of these are frag- 
ments written for fugitive occasions and then 
put into stock from a well-founded respect 
for anything that carried the magic signa- 
ture. The result can be summed up in the 
phrase of Joe Gargery, “‘ What larks! ” 

Frank Harris has said that Great Cather- 
ine was written for Gertrude Kingston. If 
this is true, she must have been disappointed, 
for the important parts—the character 


impressions—are the English Captain, an 
insular behaviourist and codesman, and the 
ennobled Russian boor, Prince Patiomkin, 
who tells him, “In Russia a gentleman has 
no scruples. In Russia we face facts.” The 
play does not yield many such gems and, 
considering its demands in casting and costs, 
it is not worth the trouble it takes. At the 
same time, it is a satisfaction to have seen 
it. Stephen Murray gave it good production 
in settings by Yvonne Gordon. David Bird 
achieved the difficult feat of presenting 
Patiomkin as a person and not merely a 
clowning hobgoblin—which, of course, he 
had to be as well—and Alan Macnaughtan 
gracefully pointed the satire in the character- 
isation of the English captain. 

How He Lied to Her Husband, perhaps 
the most familiar of the four items, seemed 
the best. The Candida situation, here farci- 
fied, is still somewhat unreal, but Brenda 





“A Sleep of Prisoners ”’ 





Street, 
xt month. In the picture, 
L.-R.: Denholm Elliott, Leonard White and Stanley 











Bruce gave a sparkling performance as the 
smartest woman in South Kensington. 
Gerald Harper, fresh from the R.A.D.A., 
was the muscular poet and Maurice Denham 
the husband. Stephen Murray produced. 

Passion, Poison and Petrifaction falls into 
the division of his works called by the 
author “Tomfooleries.” It had its moments; 
as when Maurice Denham made his melo- 
dramatic entrance with cloak and dagger; or 
when Dorothy Reynolds declined ‘“ under 
the circumstances” to undress before going 
to bed. Judith Furse produced this, in a set- 
ting by Ronald Brown. 

The Admirable Bashville seemed rather 
long and laboured but one could not call it 
boring. Shaw wrote this farcical burlesque 
in blank verse to show how simple that is to 
write. There are different kinds of blank 
verse, but no doubt this kind was quite easy 
for Mr. Shaw. The play itself and the 
manner of its presentation seemed to put 
us under the arches in Villiers Street, which 
was not at all a bad thing, but rather 
detracted from its novelty. Brenda Bruce, 
as a straight-faced Lady Carew, allowed 
none of the humour to evaporate. John 
Slater was the soulful pugilist Cashel Byron 


and David Bird made an excellent Mellish, 





his beery trainer. Fanny Taylor’s settings 
were an important factor in the joke, which 
Judith Furse’s production kept alive. 
Altogether, the evening provided very 
good measure indeed; not a dull moment; 
when not satirical or witty, it was always 
bright and cheerful. H.G.M. 


The second programme in the Shaw Festival followed 
on 16th May. 





“ All Expenses Paid ” 

ACK DE LEON presented All Expenses 
J Paid, a new play by Roy Plomley on Ist 
May. It is a light comedy in which amuse- 
ment is extracted from film folk and their 
transparent and expansive gaseousness. 

Sitting half-way back from the stage, half 
the words reached me. The picture looked 
too dull to remain fixed for a whole evening. 
The set, satirically representing a seaside 
hotel lounge, was meant to be dull but 
Elizabeth Taplay’s success in this respect 
seemed to damp the performances. Every- 
thing appeared quiet and naturalistic to a 
photographic degree, as if needing enlarge- 
ment, colour and amplification. Most of the 
company seemed to be giving only memory 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Dlay of the Month 





The New Year’s Eve scene from Act 2. The play takes place at an hotel on the edge 
of Dartmoor between 28th December and New Year’s Day. 


“Waters of the Moon” 


NE might say that no play could possibly 

fail with a cast as brilliant as that 
assembled at the Haymarket for Waters of 
the Moon, but in this case full justice must 
be done to the author, N. C. Hunter, who 
has provided a new comedy full of atmos- 
phere and that kind of “‘dateless” philosophy 
and characterisation which pulls at the 
heart-strings. There is, of course, a Chekov- 
ian quality in this story of a group of frus- 
trated guests in a remote hotel in the middle 
of winter, and even more so in the character 
of the fascinating and worldly woman, 
Helen Lancaster, who descends on them and 
rouses them from their lethargy. 


Dominating the play is the brilliant acting 
of Dame Edith Evans and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike. As Helen Lancaster, Edith 
Evans is at her scintillating best and one was 
reminded of her wonderful performance a 
few years back in The Cherry Orchard and 
before that, in The Seagull. Over against 
her fascinating volubility is Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s frosty dignity and disapproval as Mrs. 
Whyte. This latter is a wonderful perfor- 


at the Haymarket 


mance. Wendy Hiller brings pathos to her 
portrayal of the frustrated Evelyn Daly, 
particularly in the party scene where she 
might easily have over-emphasised the des- 
peration of her jealousy. As Mrs. Ashworth, 
a guest who does not perhaps fit in too 
happily, Kathleen Harrison disarms with her 
cockney warm-heartedness. Leo Bieber has 
the advantage of a genuine accent and a 
quietness of manner as the refugee Austrian 
and there is charm in the youthfulness of 
Patricia MacCarron as Tonetta and Owen 
Holder as the consumptive John Daly. More 
quietly in the background, but none the less 
effective, are Cyril Raymond, who gives a 
most sympathetic performance as_ the 
accommodating husband of the irrepressible 
half-French Helen Lancaster, and Harold 
Scott as Colonel Selby, a typical hotel pay- 
ing guest. Nan Munro as harassed Mrs. 
Daly, the hotel proprietress, conveyed per- 
fectly how uncongenial was her present 
enforced occupation. Expertly directed by 
Frith Banbury, the settings for Waters of 
the Moon: are by Reece Pemberton, with 
costumes by Gladys Cobb. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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Mrs. Ashworth: My sister in America sem 
these. There’s no rationing nonsense 
there, of course. 


A moment near the opening of the 
play. L. to R.: Sybil Thorndike 
as Mrs. Whyte, Leo Bieber as 
Julius Winterhalter and Kathleen 
Harrison as Mrs. Ashworth, three 
of the guests at the hotel. Mrs, 
Whyte finds her fellow guests 
extremely irritating. 


Helen: Now look at us simply monopolis- 
ing the fire—it’s really too bad! We do 
apologise, we really do—it’s a dreadful 
intrusion. 


The uneventful life of the hotel is 
suddenly broken by the unexpected 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster 
and daughter. Their car has 
broken down on the way to a New 
Year’s house party. Included in 
the picture are /. to r., Cyril Ray- 
mond as Robert Lancaster; Nan 
Munro as Mrs. Daly, the proprie- 
tress of the hotel; Edith Evans as 
Helen Lancaster; Patricia McCar- 
ron as Tonetta Landi, her daugh- 
ter, and Harold Scott as Colonel 
Selby, one of the hotel’s permanent 
guests. 





Mrs. Daly: He's only supposed 
to take the gentlest exercise, 
and there he is snowballing! 
And in this cold, too! 
Johnny! Johnny! 

It is two days later and 

the Lancasters are still 

marooned in the hotel 
because of a heavy snow- 
storm. Mrs. Lancaster 
particularly has caused 
no small upheaval in 
the hotel’s routine, but 
with her effervescence 
and knack of getting her 
own way, she is thor- 
oughly enjoying herself. 

Meantime, Mrs. Daly is 

extremely worried  be- 

cause her delicate son is 
out in the cold with 
Tonetta. 


Helen: Ah, no! No! Not— 
a bullet? 


Julius: A bayonet. 


Helen has brought magic 
into the life of Julius 
Winterhalter, a refugee 
from Austria. She talks 
to him about Vienna and 
recalls for him the old 
happy days and it is little 
wonder that he is soon 
in love with her. Robert 
Lancaster quietly ob- 
serves and is a little 
worried about the effect 
on Julius of his wife’s 
undoubted fascination. 





Helen: Nobody's looking. Don’t be so respectable! 


Robert has a serious talk with Helen and 

this ends, rather embarrassingly for Robert, 

in a public demonstration of affection by his 
uninhibited wife. 


Helen: _ Oh, the e citement of it, with the beaters shout- 
ing ** Over,’ »” and the whirr of wings, and 
the alamenatine swinging high over the tree tops— 
bang! bang! Oh, breathlessly exciting— 


Mrs. Ashworth: Bad luck on the birds, I say. 


Below: The scene during the afternoon of 

the next day, in the garden. The frosty 

weather continues and the guests have been 
for a walk in the snow. 


Tonetta: Aren't I spoiled and lazy? 


Left: John (Owen Holder) 
and Tonetta have been skat- 
ing and these two young 
people are obviously attrac- 
ted to each other. Tonetta, 
good-hearted but exceeding 
wealthy, and therefore per- 
haps a little spoilt, cannot 
understand why John won't 
listen to her suggestion that 
she should pay for him to 
go to Switzerland. 





Helen: It’s a curious thing, but everybody appears to 
be sceptical of my powers, but in fact I’ve been told 
more than once that I’m decidedly psychic. 

Julius: 1 believe in them. 

Evelyn: Oh, yes, he believes in them, Mrs. Lancaster. 
He’s swallowing every word, aren’t you Mr. Winter- 
halter? He's quite spellbound. 


That night the Lancasters, unable to cele- 
brate as arranged with their friends, insist 
on the guests at the hotel joining them in a 
New Year’s Eve party, for which they pro- 
vide champagne. But Evelyn, in love with 
Julius Winterhalter, and jealous of Helen 
Lancaster, causes a scene after drinking too 
much. Helen is reading Julius’ hand. 


(Wendy Hiller as Evelyn Daly.) 





Mrs. Ashworth: Now, come along, dear, 
we'll go upstairs together and you'll have 
a nice lie down. 


The kindly Mrs. Ashworth takes 
Evelyn upstairs. Meantime, Mrs. 
Whyte, who has viewed the pro- 
ceedings with distaste, also becomes 
a little mellow under the influence 
of the champagne, and in the end 
delights the company by playing 
her favourite old tunes for them to 
dance as the New Year comes in. 


Evelyn: My face is beginning to get quite 
lined and I’m not yet thirty. Don’t you 
think life is unfair to some people? 


Mrs. Whyte: It’s stupid to talk like that. 
Life isn’t fair or unfair, or tragic or 
comic or anything else. Life is life— 
that’s aii. One must accept it. 


Later, when Mrs. Whyte is left 
alone at the piano, Evelyn steals 
back into the room, now much 
sobered and distressed at the 
events of the evening. Mrs. Whyte 
speaks words of wisdom to the 
unhappy girl, who feels her youth 
departing in the monotony of her 
dreary life as daughter of the 
house. 





Helen: Next time you're in London perhaps youl] 
come and see us. We’re just off Grosvenor Square, 


Mrs. Whyte: It’s very kind of you. I’m afraid J 
hardly ever go to London nowadays. 


Next morning the thaw has set in and the 
Lancasters prepare to leave. 


Above: 

Tonetta: He is ill then? .. . It’s really dreadful, 
isn’t it, at that age? . . If he were serious about 
wanting to go to Switzerland, I could perfectly 
well arrange it. But I can’t quite make out— 

Helen: 1 think, dear, you’d much better not. 


Tonetta has been sincerely moved by 
John’s illness, but Helen tries to make 
her see that there is little she can do. 


Left: 

Julius: Look at me, Helen. Will you really be 
very disappointed if you don’t see me again? 
Come, you’re a frank woman, an honest woman. 
You're not afraid to tell me the truth? 


Julius has also received a warm invita- 
tion to visit the Lancasters in London, 
but he begins to realise how fleeting this 
friendship really is and decides that it 
will be wiser to say a final goodbye. 





Mrs. Ashworth: Now—everyone— 
look this way! Still! 


Mrs. Ashworth is determined 

to have a memento of the 

Lancasters’ exciting visit and 

insists on taking a snap just . 

before they leave in their 
car. 


Julius: What a fool I have been! 
Oh, what a fool! 

Evelyn: Never mind .. . never 
mind. 


The final scene of the play. 
Tonetta, with the kindest 
possible motives, had left an 
expensive jacket for Evelyn. 
At first Evelyn is angry, but 
then, helped by Julius, real- 
ises how friendly was the 
girl’s gesture. Julius, too, is 
rapidly recovering from his 
infatuation for Helen, and 
these two unhappy people 
show once again a gleam of 
understanding for each other 
as the curtain falls. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


and movement to their performances. A 
notakle exception to this limitation was the 
white-faced, wobbly waiter, like an insuffi- 
ciently warmed-up corpse, in which character 
Gordon Rennie gave a performance worth 
all the rest. H.G.M. 
“ Three Sisters ” 

S with several other special Festival pro- 

ductions in London, the revival of 
Three Sisters has a cast of top-ranking stars. 
One recalled that other brilliant revival in 
1938 with John Gielgud, Michael Redgrave, 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Peggy Ashcroft 
and Carol Goodner in the company. At 
the Aldwych this year there is an equally 
distinguished cast and an excellent produc- 
tion by Peter Ashmore. 

Seeing this play again one is reminded that 
Chekov by no means fits the traditional con- 
ception of Russian plays as all gloom and 
analysis. There is considerable humour in 
Three Sisters, and if the play is not so well 
constructed as The Cherry Orchard, or the 
symbolism less poignant than in The Seagull, 
this is a play one can love for its humanity. 
True there is heartache because the three 
sisters never escape to Moscow, and in the 





violent death of the Baron, but our chief 
delight is in watching the unfolding of the 
characters in the quieter passages of the 
play. 

Triumphant above all is Margaret Leigh- 
ton’s Masha. Her motionless silences are 
eloquent and every movement significant, 
We sense rather than see the passion she has 
for Vershinin, until that final magnificent 
abandon when she bids him farewell. Celia 
Johnson is a quiet elder sister, at her best in 
the bedroom scene following the fire, and 
Renee Asherson a fresh and appealing Irina. 
There is also Ralph Richardson’s boyish 
Vershinin, Robert Beaumont’s _ sensitive 
Baron, Walter Hudd’s pathetic schoolmaster 
and Michael Warre’s withdrawn Andrey. As 
Andrey’s dominating wife, Natasha, Diana 
Churchill exuded plebeian truculence, and 
Harcourt Williams gave a sensitive interpre- 
tation of the inebriated doctor. Eric Porter, 
Peter Sallis and Peter Wigzell brought con- 
siderable colour to their portrayals of the 
three army officers. 

We are grateful that there is this splendid 
interpretation of Chekov to take its place 
beside the current Shaw and Shakespeare 
revivals. FS. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Olivier 


VIVIEN LEIGH as Cleopatra and 


N_ overwhelming success has greeted 

Laurence Olivier’s Festival of Britain 
productions of “ Caesar and Cleopatra” and 
“Antony and Cleopatra” at St. James’s 
Theatre. The two plays visited in sequence 
provide a thrilling theatrical experience, 
while the brilliant performances of Sir 
Laurence and his wife, particularly those of 
Vivien Leigh, who emerges as an actress of 
superb finish and rare versatility, will not be 
forgotten. 


Festival Plays 


LAURENCE OLIVIER as Antony 


Sir Laurence has chosen his supporting 
cast for the two plays very wisely and no 
could be teo high for Michael 
Benthall’s imaginative direction. High on 
the list of credits also should be placed the 
work of Roger snap whose intricate set of 
pillars and Sphinx used most expertly on a 
revolving stage is an integral _ of the 
smooth and rapid production. The costumes 
by Audrey Cruddas further enhance the rich 
Egyptian background, and the music is by 
Herbert Menges. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 
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te Caesar and Cleopatra ” Above left: Vivien Leigh as the kittenish 
girl queen and, above: Laurence Olivier as 


by 4 a ae 
Julius Caesar, who falls a victim to the 
Bernard Shaw _ - young girl’s charms during his stay in Egypt. 


Left: Caesar meets 
the fascinating 
young Cleopatra at. 
the Sphinx. At first 
he hides his iden- 
tity, with some 
amusing conse- 
quences. He has a 
profound influence 
on Cleopatra dur- 
ing the stormy days 
which follow, and 
already before he 
leaves she shows 
signs of growing 
up into the irresis- 
tible woman who 
subsequently 
wrecks Mark 
Antony's career. 





Vivien Leigh as the 16-year-old Cleopatra 


In the exacting roles of Shaw’s young Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s tragic 
queen, Vivien Leigh has scored the biggest triumph of her career. It is 
no easy task to present effectively the development from superstitious 
girl to magnetic woman, but this Miss Leigh achieves without a single 
flaw. All have been aware of the beauty of her diction, particularly in 
the Shakespeare play, and remembering her recent gripping performance 
as the nerve-wracked Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire, and before 
that her appearances in Antigone and The Skin of Our Teeth, we now 
hail her as one of our most brilliant actresses. 
19 





“Antony and Cleopatra” 
by 
William Shakespeare 


Above left: Laurence Olivier as Antony and 

Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra. The impression- 

able young girl of Shaw's play is now a 

beautiful woman in her thirties, for whom 

eventually Antony sacrifices wife, country 
and honour. 


Above: Cleopatra waits impatiently for 
Antony’s return from Rome. 


Left: The dramatic death of Cleopatra. 

Rather than suffer ignominy at the hands of 

Octavius Caesar, she poisons herself with 
an asp. 





Laurence Olivier as Antony 


The Festival productions at St. James’s Theatre have added greatly to 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s reputation as actor-manager, and his own perfor- 
mances in the highly contrasted rédles of Julius Caesar and Antony have 
called forth the highest praise. It was.with Christopher Fry's Venus 
Observed, in January 1950, that Sir Laurence began his management. of 
the St. James’s. His eminence as a great actor had been fully secured 
during the three seasons from 1944, when he was director and star with 
the Old Vic Theatre Company at the New Theatre. The new régime he 
inaugurated at the St. James’s was a natural development from those 
important years. 
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Robert Helpmann as Apollodorus Norman Wooland as Enobarbus 
in “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” in “ Antony and Cleopatra ” 


Richard Goolden as Lepidus 
in “ Antony and Cleopatra” 





Wilfrid Hyde White as Britannus Henry Oscar as Pothinus 
in “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” in “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” 


Esmond Knight as Menas Niall MacGinnis as Rufio 
in “ Antony and Cleopatra ” in “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” 



























































Sybil Thorndike as Mrs. Whyte 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


‘OR the Festival season in the theatre 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, the Saint Joan 
and Medea of our dreams, has returned to 
the West End in Waters of the Moon at the 
Haymarket. In this comedy with the star- 
studded cast, she plays Mrs. Whyte, a rather 
intolerant unimaginative widow, living a 
dull, lonely life with no future and only 
frustrated uninspiring people for companions 
in a “ poor ghost of a house ” that has been 
turned into an hotel on the edge of 
Dartmoor. 

Though not as spectacular as some of the 
sweeping classic réles played by Dame Sybil 
in the past, Mrs. Whyte will, nevertheless, 
go down in stage records as one of her most 
sensitive creations. It is in vivid contrast 
to Dame Edith Evans’s glittering perform- 
ance as Helen Lancaster, the wealthy woman 
of the world, who believes life should be a 
perpetual adventure and hypnotises the 
cabbage-like guests, content to surrender to 
the boredom, hopelessness and monotony of 
their petty lives. 

Dame Sybil was attracted to her part 
because it seemed to be a real character. 
Everyone knows Mrs. Whyte, who either 
reminds them of their own failings or seems 
to resemble someone they know. Poor Mrs. 
Whyte found life rather pleasant before the 
war when she lived in a small Elizabethan 


Dame Sybil presents 
Mrs Whyte 
by Eric Johns 


manor house near Andover, with servants, 
friends and money enough to travel. Fate 
dealt a bitter blow when her son was killed 
in action, her husband died of pneumonia, 
and she found herself as one of the New 
Dispossessed. With no pleasures other than 
those of recollection, she kept herself to 
herself, in the modest Dartmoor hotel, 
regretting her lost privacy, and hating a 
communal life shared with people who could 
never mean anything to her. She spent her 
time knitting, going for routine walks chosen 
according to the day of the week, and com- 
plaining about such trivialities as the temper- 
ature of her hot-water bottle and people 
who smoke in the bathroom. 

When the curtain falls, after Helen 
Lancaster has taken her departure, Mrs, 
Whyte is a somewhat happier woman. Ata 
New Year’s Eve party on the previous night 
she found a solution to her ills by sitting 
at the piano and playing some of the pieces 
that had given her happiness in the past. 
By playing the piano she discovered a means 
of release. Had she merely listened to 
music, it could only have provided an escape, 
which would have been far less beneficial. 
One imagines that Mrs. Whyte often played 
the piano afterwards and became a more 
contented woman in consequence. 

“When I first read Waters of the Moon,” 
confided Dame Sybil, “ it impressed me as 
being a compassionate play. The author, 
N. C. Hunter, does not dislike any of the 
characters he has drawn. I am of the 
opinion that no writer can create a character 
he really hates, nor can an actor bring it 
to life on the stage. Mr. Hunter looks upon 
his people with a tolerant eye, which is 
probably why his play is said to have a 
Chekhovian quality. All dramatists who 
write sensitively and sympathetically are 
compared to Chekhov, who seems to have 
set the fashion for trying to make audiences 
understand all the different types of character 
that go to make up the world. There. are 
no blacks and no whites, but only real 
people who are essentially a mixture of 
both. There is some good in everyone and 
Chekhov was one of the first dramatists to 
try and make us see it by appealing to our 
tolerance. 

“To me, acting is a release rather than 

(Continued on page 29) 
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D very much rather have gone to the flicks, 
5 Wouldn’t you, Else? 
We should have ignored that suggestion of Dick’s, 
Shouldn’t we, Else? 
’Cos even if Michael and Dulcie are playing, 
We’re so far away we can’t hear what they’re saying, 
Or see if that kiss has its quota of ardour— 
(You can in the close-ups round at the Granada!) 
Think of it, Else! 


The cheek of it, charging so much for a seat, 
Isn’t it, Else! 

And look at us, practic’ly out in the street, 
Look at us, Else! 

And sixpence for programmes, that’s what I call stingy. 


This dump wants a good coat of paint—ain’t it dingy? 
They’ve no pretty lights to turn pink while you’re waiting, 


No organ selection—I feel like creating, 
Honestly, Else! 


No you won't, Else, 
But seeing them after will be rather nice, 
Don’t you think, Else? 





You won’t catch me doing this sort of thing twice, 


ll say to her, “ Wasn’t your last 
picture wizard? 

And how does it feel to spurn 
him in a blizzard? ” 

I don’t s’pose she’ll answer; they’ll 
jump in their Rover 

And drive off to tea. 
Else, the play’s over! 

Go on, clap, Else! 


Decorations "by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 





‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion”. The 
Old Vic 
Company 


& Fifth produc. 
tion of the 
current Old 


play of this Festi- 
val Season, which 
will end on 2ist 
July. The latter 
was chosen as the 
concluding play be- 
cause it provided 
parts for all the 
principal members 
of the company. 
Readers will be 
pleased to leam 
that although 
bookings for the 
Festival Season are 
heavy, seats are 
still available for 
practically all per- 
formances. 


Pictures by 
John Vickers 


Above: The scene 
in which Captain 
Brassbound (Roger 
Livesey), centre, 
discloses to Sir 
Howard Hallam 
(Mark Dignam) 
that he is his long- 
lost nephew. Left: 
Lady Cicely Wayn- 
fleete (Ursula Jeans) 
urges Captain 
Brassbound not to 
tear up the picture 
of his mother. 


is one of Shaw’s less frequently performed plays, partly because the action centres 

so prominently on the character of Lady Cicely Waynfleete, a réle originally written 

for Ellen Terry. However, Ursula Jeans acquitted herself with charm and distinction in this 
season’s Old Vic production and was ably supported by Roger Livesey as Brassbound, Mark 
Dignam as Sir Howard Hallam, William Devlin as Rankin, the Missionary, and John 
Blatchley as Drinkwater, the Cockney. The play was produced by Hugh Hunt with scenery 
and costumes by Voytek. “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” had its last performance 

in the current season on 9th May. 
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‘Electra’ and “The Wedding” 





CENES from Sophocles’ “ Electra” (translated by J. T. Sheppard) and Chekov’s “ The 
Wedding ” (translated by Constance Garnett), which provided a well-contrasted double 
programme. In the top picture, left to right, are Catherine Lacey, Leo McKern and Peggy 
Ashcroft in Michel Saint-Denis’ production. The scenery and costumes are by Barbara 
Hepworth. Above: Paul Rogers, as Fyodor Yakovlevitch Revunov-Karaulov, insists on 
delivering a boring speech at the wedding reception at which he is the honoured guest. An 
amusing moment from George Devine’s production of “The Wedding,” with scenery and 
costumes by Motley. This double bill will have its last performance on 13th June. 
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Whispers from the Wings » 10iur-o 


NCE a clerk in a shipping office, Walter 

Midgley, the Yorkshireman with the 
honey-sweet voice, is now one of the most 
popular guest artists at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, where his impressive 
singing on more than one occasion has 
caused opera-goers to forget their musical 
manners and applaud with a fervour that 
has stopped the show. 

Though Mr. Midgley has now reached the 
peak of his profession, with a reputation 
second to none among British operatic 
tenors, he progressed with a modesty rarely 
encountered in operatic celebrities, mainly 
because he was taught at an early age that, 
musically speaking, he must never attempt 
to run before he could walk. 

As an amateur, near his native Sheffield, 
he used to sing in oratorio, when his voice 
attracted sufficient attention to bring in a few 
semi-professional engagements. That mighty 
veteran tenor, Frank Mullings, heard young 
Midgley singing at an after-dinner function 
in Manchester and was so impressed by the 
limpid beauty of the voice that he insisted 


Walter Midgley 


Angus McBean 


upon the young man adopting opera as a 
career. 

He packed him off to Brighton with a 
letter of introduction to H. B. Phillips, 
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director of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
Mr. Phillips was so delighted with Midgley’s 
voice that he gave him a chorus job on the 
spot and sent for his luggage. Within a 
fortnight the new tenor had been given the 
réle of Alfred in Fledermaus. 

“Let it not be imagined,” Mr. Midgley 
hastened to explain, “that I sang leading 
parts overnight. Nothing would have been 
more foolish, as my voice was not ready for 
them. Furthermore, I had not served my 
apprenticeship in the chorus, which I con- 
sider an essential part of any opera singer’s 
training. To-day there is a tendency for 
young men with good voices to be impatient. 
They think of an engagement at Covent 
Garden before they have begun to learn the 
technique of opera singing. 

“ There is no short cut to operatic stardom. 
The chorus is the only sure road. I spent 
a year with the Carl Rosa Company, gaining 
the most wonderful experience as a member 
of the chorus. It was good to be in costume, 
learning how to get on and off the stage 
without feeling self-conscious. Every young 
singer should contrive to get as much stage 
experience as possible, as it stands him in 
such good stead when he comes to take 
leading réles. 

“ As I devoted my leisure to studying the 
principal tenor parts in the repertoire I was 
occasionally asked to deputise for one or 
other of the leading singers. I considered 
it an honour to be chosen in preference to 
some other tenor, summoned from London 
by telegram. It was also an advantage, 
whenever I sang a solo part, to have an 
extra 5/- in my £3 pay packet at the end 
of the week. 

“Small parts, such as Borsa in Rigoletto 
and Nathaniel in Tales of Hofmann came 
my way before I was given my first leading 
réle, which happened to be Rudolf in La 
Bohéme, on an occasion when the principal 
tenor fell sick. Later I sang Faust and 
Almaviva in The Barber of Seville. We 
were taught to rehearse in costume in those 
days in order to cultivate a real stage 
presence. Eva Turner always made a point 
of getting the feel of her stage costumes 
before she appeared in an operatic réle. 
Years later at Covent Garden she wore her 
long Princess Turandot train at every 
rehearsal and thus managed to negotiate it 
on the massive staircase with the greatest of 


ease on the first night. 
(Continued on facing page) 
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MOZART 
SEASON 


Right: One of 
Oliver Messel’s 
delightful settings 
for Cari Ebert’s 
production of 
Mozart's rarely- 
performed 
orice. This 
opera 

Festi- 


val on 20th June. 








Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
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“Feeling that I required further stage 
experience I joined the Fol-de-Rols at 
Hastings in 1938, when Arthur Askey, 
Richard Murdoch and Jack Warner were all 
members of the company, without any 
suggestion of star billing. I was a Jack-of- 
all-trades in the show, appearing in a comic 
sketch at one point and singing ‘ Your Tiny 
Hand is Frozen’ at another. It was a 
splendid lesson in how to change the mood 
of an audience and how to stand on my own 
two feet. 

“The following year I signed a contract 
to appear at Covent Garden in Parsifal and 
The Mastersingers, but the productions 
never saw the light of day, owing to the 
outbreak of the Second World War, which 
temporarily wrecked my operatic career. I 
was fortunate in being able to pick up the 
threads again, when the Covent Garden 
Opera Company came into being in 1947 
and gave London longer opera seasons than 
ever before. I had the joy of being able to 
sing Calaf in Turandot, when Eva Turner 
appeared in Leslie MHurry’s  glitteringly 
barbaric production of Puccini’s last opera. 

“Since then I have sung a number of 
famous réles at Covent Garden, including 
Armand in La Traviata, Manrico in Il 
Trovatore and Des Grieux in Manon, when 
my reception was compared to that given to 
Danny Kaye at the Palladium. I could 


never have hoped to enjoy such a triumphant 
evening, taking one call after another before 
the crimson curtains at Covent Garden, had 
I not been so well drilled in the Carl Rosa 
chorus in the good old touring days before 
the war.” 


Dame Sybil presents Mrs Whyte 
(Contd.) 

an effort. All acting must come from within. 
No part can be approached from outside, 
whether it be an heroic character, such as 
Saint Joan, or a less imposing woman, such 
as Mis. Whyte. Oddly enough Mrs. Whyte 
is likely to prove more tiring during a long 
run than either Saint Joan or Medea, because 
she is shut in and does not offer the same 
scope for release as the great classic parts. 
I remember playing two wronged women in 
the same bill during a season at Wyndham’s, 
when I appeared as Jane Clegg and Medea 
on the same evening. Both women had the 
same problem. The English one chose to 
express herself in the inarticulate modern 
idiom, while the Greek one gave way to a 
boiling tumult. Jane Clegg proved the more 
exhausting experience, though the audience 
must have imagined that I found Medea 
more fatiguing.” 

Though many playgoers imagine that 
Dame Sybil and Dame Edith are playing 
together for the first time, these two 
actresses, who are life-long friends, worked 
together thirty years ago in shows staged by 
the play producing societies. They were in 
the Phoenix Society’s revival of The Witch 
of Edmonton and also in The Children’s 
Carnival, a French play directed by Edith 
Craig at the Kingsway. Waters of the Moon 
marks their first appearance together in the 
commercial theatre. The pleasure they both 
derive from their professional association is 
reflected in those first night telegrams which 
mutual friends receive from a couple of 
Dames at the Haymarket! 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent — 


| Eiger month we were musing about the 
transference of a novel to the screen 
and then to the stage as a musical, specific- 
ally as it referred to the new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein success, The King And I, based 
on Margaret Landon’s Anna And The King 
Of Siam. We had our reservations, feeling 
that if such a job is undertaken the words 
and music contribution must heighten the 
emotional appeal or reveal new values in the 
story, which is rather sparsely done in The 
King And I. But this new formula for 
founding a musical has been picked up by 
George Abbott, who has _ co-produced, 
directed and co-authored A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, based on Betty Smtih’s enor- 
mously popular novel. Never having read 
the book or seen the motion picture, we can- 
not say what has been carried over from 
what in this musical version, but we are very 
safe in reporting that lovable Aunt Cissy, 
who never got around to marrying any of 
her husbands after her first, was a vastly 
purer woman on celluloid. — Brilliantly 
played by Shirley Booth in an immensely 
funny characterisation because it is so 
human, she is rightfully the star of the show 
for audiences cannot wait for her next 
appearance. She sings three comedy songs 
in a nasal, Brooklyn twang—“ Love Is The 
Reason ” being the show stopper, and a low 
comedy sequence in which she deceives her 
current ox-brained husband that she is 
giving birth to his child while palming off 
someone else’s illegitimate on him, is the 
hilarious highspot of the season. 

After last year’s triumph as the pathetic 
wife of a reformed drunk in Come Back 
Little Sheba, Miss Booth is rounding out and 
capping her long and fine theatrical career 
with Aunt Cissy, proving decisively she is a 
star personality capable of carrying a show 
solo and probably the most versatile actress 
on the American stage, for she built her 
reputation not in drama and musicals but 
in farce and comedy. 


E Mawby Green 


And so, while everyone is agreed that 
Aunt Cissy’s half of A Tree Grows In 
Brooklyn is real American musical comedy 
at its best and funniest, there is a definite 
split over hard working Katie’s (Marcia Van 
Dyke) unhappy marriage to the weak hard 
drinking Johnny Nolan (Johnny Johnston) 
which, we assume, follows the novel’s out- 
line to the pathetic end. Some cannot take 
this ripe sentiment, while others find them- 
selves happily with a tear in their eye and 
a lump in their throat. 

Arthur Schwartz has written a simple, 
varied and tuneful score to Dorothy Fields’ 
intelligent lyrics, very much in keeping with 
these people living in Brooklyn at the turn 
of the century, with the ballad ““ Make The 
Man Love Me™” slated for wide popularity, 
while the ever busy Jo Mielziner contributes 
another of his interesting, mood capturing 
scenic designs, which we are afraid audiences 
are beginning to take for granted from him. 

As creator of the novel and co-author of 
the book of this hit musical, Betty Smith, 
who seems to be making a wonderful career 
out of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, can now 
rest on her laurels, that is, until television 
begins tapping the source, and start thinking 
about the revival in 1971 and how sensa- 
tional Judy Holliday is going to be as Aunt 
Cissy. 

The second musical of the month, Make 
A Wish, is based on Ferenc Molnar’s The 
Good Fairy, which, of course, has also been 
a motion picture, and its only claim for 
remembrance is a comic ballet of a depart- 
ment store sale, choreographed by Gower 
Champion, which is being acclaimed as the 
funniest since the Mack Sennett ballet in 
High Button Shoes. 

Oddly enough, great things were expected 
of Make A Wish, Enthusiasm ran high at 
the money raising auditions with the new 
producing firm of Harry Rigby, Jule Styne 
and Alexander H. Cohen, snaring the 
veteran-expert, John C. Wilson, to stage the 
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Right: L.-R.: Shirley Booth, 
Johnny Johnston and Marcia Van 
Dyke 


im A Tree Grows in Brook- 
(Picture by Eileen Darby) 
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entire production. In Phila- 
delphia the dream was punc- 
tured and Preston Sturges, 
who is given credit for the 
book, went back to Holly- 
wood, with Abe Burrows, 
the man of the moment after 
Guys And Dolls, called in 
to do the doctoring. If there 
were any charm in Mr. 
Sturges’ original akin to 
Ferenc Molnar’s, it went by 
the Philadelphia wayside in 
an effort to speed up and 
gag the show. Everything 
about the orphan girl in 
Paris involved with a wealthy wolf and 
impecunious lawyer is now straight from the 
shoulder and routine, and while this also 
applies to the music, lyrics and orchestra- 
tions, the cast headed by Nanette Fabray 
and Melville Cooper works extremely hard 
to make the most of little. 


A comedy melodrama, Stalag 17, by 
Donald Bevan and Edmund Trzcinski, based 
on the authors’ experiences in a German 
prison camp, took about six years to get to 
Broadway and only made it because Jose 
Ferrer caught a performance put on by the 
younger members of the actors’ club, The 
Lambs, and decided to present and direct it. 
The outstanding virtue of this first play, 
which has been well received by the critics, 
is the feeling of authenticity it generates, 
despite a most obvious author-manipulated 
plot about finding the Nazi spy in the bar- 
racks. The audience is well ahead of the 
authors every inch of the way, but with the 
broad, bawdy and rather monotonous 
humour that shares the spotlight with the 
melodrama, the Messrs. Bevan and Trzcinski 
succeed in giving the impression they have 
provided a full, exciting theatrical entertain- 
ment. 


Winston Churchill’s daughter, Sarah, made 
such a favourable impression in her Broad- 
way debut, displaying considerable charm, 
solid talent and flair for comedy, that you 
could not help but hope that someday Harry 
Truman’s daughter, Margaret, might achieve 
her professionalism, particularly now that 
she has expressed an interest in entering the 

























movies as a singing actress. Miss Churchill's 
comedy, however, Grammercy Ghost, 
written by John Cecil Holm, co-author of 
the fondly remembered Three Men On A 
Horse, is much too slight and familiar to 
last long on Broadway, being another re- 
telling of the nice girl engaged to a stuffed 
shirt who meets a regular guy reporter and 
is the only one on stage who can see a 
romantic Revolutionary War ghost. 


The New York City Theatre Company 
opened its spring season with Margaret 
Webster’s production of The Taming Of The 
Shrew, starring Claire Luce and Ralph 
Clanton, and if the second night audience’s 
reaction is any criterion, they all would have 
preferred to be seeing Kiss Me, Kate. Miss 
Webster staged the performance as a mixture 
of farce and low comedy, which is fine as 
far as this observer is concerned, but when 
you are reaching low for your gags, you 
have to hit at least three-quarters of the 
time and with precision, an average this 
company never maintained. 


Its second production brought Judy Holli- 
day back to Broadway in Elmer Rice’s 
deliciously funny, Dream Girl — her first 
stage appearance since Born Yesterday and 
the winning of the Oscar. While most 
reviewers felt she was slightly miscast, being 
a bit too slow and dumb to be running a 
book store, even an unsuccessful one, she 
was superbly comic in her dream sequences 
as a street walker, Portia in The Merchant 
Of Venice, the mother of twins, etc., indicat- 
ing she would be priceless in a revue. 
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BRISTOL OLD VIC 
“The Kreutzer Sonata ” 


[' is easy to believe that of the many new 
plays offered to the Bristol Old Vic Com- 
pany The Kreutzer Sonata stands apart as 
most suitable for their repertory. The 
authors have based their play on a short 
story by Leo Tolstoy and although good 
short stories do not usually make good 
three-act plays, the material has been 
handled so adroitly and the play was pro- 
duced with such zest that there was never a 
dull moment at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
during its run. 

The period is the 1870's; the scene, a 
country house near Moscow, and the theme, 
the revolt of a woman against a purely 
child-bearing, domestic career — Ibsen's 
theme in a Russian setting. But whereas 
Helmer Torwald gropes to comprehend and 
weakly submits, Peter Poznidscheff, a Tartar 
beneath his professional veneer, kills his 
wife rather than allow the marriage to con- 
tinue on her terms and so provides the 
material for a first-rate melodrama. The 
authors and the producer (Denis Carey) have 
wisely emphasised the melodramatic rather 
than the pamphleteering quality of the play 
and so make more acceptable a third-act in 
which, the wife now dead, we pursue the 
fortunes of the husband through his trial. 
Unfortunately, although the trial scene is 
excellently written and lasts for more than 
an hour, we, having travelled so far, are left, 
like Alice, in the same place and the curtain 


‘is unconvincingly brought down by an 


emotional irrelevancy which leaves every- 
thing much as it was. 

As Peter and Marya Poznidscheff, Peter 
Coke and Pamela Alan gave a splendid dis- 
play of the Hell that marriage can be, and 
murder came as a blessed relief after the 
tension of mounting hatred. In the trial 
scene Mr. Coke had the difficult task of act- 
ing a highly emotional scene without the 
aid of his sparring partner, but he carried it 
off magnificently in grand style. Miss Alan 
is never better than when portraying cold, 
unemotional exasperating women and she 
had her full opportunity here. 
























Pamela Alan and Peter Coke in “‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
the new play presented by the Bristol Old Vic. 
(Picture by Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


We saw yet another facet of “Donald 
Pleasence’s versatility in his portrayal of 
Romanoff, the Counsel for the Prosecution. 

Drifting through the play like a vague, 
purposeless Chekhovian character, Gudrun 
Ure as Natasha was one of the few likeable 
characters. 

Particular mention must be made of the 
scenery and costumes which were designed 
by Hutchinson Scott. They represent the 
high-water mark of achievement in this 
direction by the B.O.V. Company and one 
only regretted that the drawing-room scene 
of the first two Acts had to be sacrificed to 
the court-room scene at the end. 

W.H.LS. 





Ballet 

A special review covering recent new ballets at Covent 
Garden, the Stoll and Sadler’s Wells Theatre, will be 
included next month. Among the new ballets are 
Daphnis and Chloe (Covent Garden); Harlequin in 
April (Sadler's Wells) and Impressions (Stoll). 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
“The Word of the King ” 

S a contribution to the Festival of 

Britain, Unity Theatre presented on 4th 
May a new play by a new playwright deal- 
ing with a landmark in English history. The 
Word of the King has been dramatised by 
Charles Poulsen from his novel “ English 
Episode.” In prose interspersed with rhymed 
couplets, it treats at length with the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, particularly with 
the fortunes of a group of Kentish villagers, 
and it may be taken as a timely prelude to 
Shakespeare’s Richard II and a pregnant 
comment on the period of York’s Mystery 
Plays. 

Richard Hayter’s production was very 
good on grouping but one or two “set 
pieces” were taken very slowly and seemed 
altogether too set. Scenery and costumes, 
designed by Rivka Black, had all been made 
in the theatre workshops. A cast of over 
fifty acted generally with more enthusiasm 
than skill but it was genuine enthusiasm. 
There were good characterisations from 
Colin Pinney as John Ball, Ronald Hart as 
King Richard II, Stan Polonsky as Earl of 
Salisbury and George Wood in a brief but 
memorable appearance as Chaucer. Praise 
is also due to whoever played the old shep- 
herd — difficult to find in the long list of 
serfs with short names in the programme. 

John Ball’s sermon, in composition, stag- 
ing and delivery, was the play’s highest 
achievement. It was, also, an eloquent 
demonstration of the close connection 
between the movement to improve the com- 
mon lot and Christian teaching. The main 
theme of the play is treachery in high places. 
Unhappily, the searing criticism of aristo- 
cratic rulers implied throughout can be 
applied to other rulers and is logically a 
criticism of human nature itself. 

H.G.M. 


“ A Pin to See the Peepshow ” 
HIS new drama by F. Tennyson Jesse 
and H. M. Harwood, opened on 8th 
May for three weeks. The authors’ names 
are well remembered from former years; so, 
too, is the subject matter of this play— 





unhappily sordid and squalid, and the real- 
istic treatment has only episodic scrappiness 
to relieve its morbidity. Its chief feature is 
its closeness to vile fact, imposing a high 
degree of realism in production. 

Oscar Wilde pointed out that, while good 
plays can be read, bad plays need acting. 
This play is bad in theme and treatment and 
Joan Miller gave a wonderful—at times, 
horrific—performance. In a numerous sup- 
porting company, good  characterisations 
were given by John Stuart, Doreen Richards, 
Aubrey Dexter and Brian Haines. But, if 
we must have a play about the Bywaters 
case, Frank Vosper’s People Like Us is 
better constructed, contains deeper charac- 
ter studies and has a finer conclusion. 

H.G.M. 
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STABLISHED Amateur Dramatic Society, Central 
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| 
Can’t you understand English | 
Threats and pleadings are of no avail. Soft 
soap cuts no ice with us. Only six people know 
the secret recipe of Pimm’s No. 1 and we refuse 
to talk. We'll admit that the finest gin is the 
basis of our No. |. And we'll own that French 
and Dutch liqueurs add their bland influence to 
it. Beyond that we grow suspicious of question- 
ing. What foreign government do you represent, 
anyway ? Ordinary pleasure-seekers are content 
to know just this — 








No Star Nonsense 
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PETER COTES’ outstanding book 
which discusses the theatre of today 
and tomorrow, 210 pages, 39 
illustrations, published at 12s. 6d., is 
the next selection of the 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Fonteyn: Impressions of a Ballerina. Written 
and decorated by William Chappell, 
with 40 exclusive studies by Cecil 
Beaton (Rockliff, 21s. net). 


Ivor Novello: Man of the Theatre, by Peter 
Noble, with 32 illustrations (Falcon 
Press, 12s. 6d. net). 


a Chappell’s graceful apprecia- 
tion of Margot Fonteyn is a splendid 
tribute to one of the greatest ballet dancers 
of all time. Mr. Chappell has the great 
advantage of knowing the ballet world from 
the inside as a dancer and this makes for 
authority. More than this, as his previous 
writings have shown, he has a felicity of 
style and an agility in words as co-ordinated 
and graceful as the dancer's art itself and as 
smoothly inevitable as the classic movements 
of the cats both he and Miss Fonteyn admire 
so much, Indeed, in Miss Fonteyn’s person- 
ality and presence he has found a great deal 
of the mysterious feline, and it is not sur- 
prising that the intriguing drawings which 
adorn his book are largely inspired by the 
cat world. 

Of added value to this unique book are 
the characteristic portraits of Miss Fonteyn 
taken by that artist among photographers, 
Cecil Beaton. There are forty studies, pub- 
lished for the first time, which give glimpses 
of this world-famous dancer in many moods. 

This is a book which every admirer of 
Miss Fonteyn and every lover of the ballet 
must have. 


ETER Noble’s biography of Ivor Novello 

was published a very short time after 

the death of that famous theatrical figure 

and therefore an unexpected poignancy was 

added to this very comprehensive story of 
his life and work. 

Ivor Novello remains one of the most 
unique personalities of the English stage and 
Mr. Noble has faithfully presented the 
manifold characteristics of a man who was 
loved by everyone. There is also consider- 
able romance in the story, beginning with 
his childhvod days as the son of that 





remarkable woman, Clara Novello-Davies, 
and ending with those triumphant days so 
near his tragically sudden death on 6th 
March last. We are reminded of his 
incredible outnut of plays as well as of 
those brilliantly successful Drury Lane 
musicals which brought thousands upon 
thousands of theatregoers to his feet. 


In this edition there is a foreword by 
Noél Coward, who was a life-long friend of 
Novello, and of abiding value are the 32 
excellent illustrations which feature the 
subject of Mr. Noble’s biography in many 
of the plays and films in which he appeared 
during his lifetime. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 
phlei of the following plays recently 
produced in the West End, are unavoid- 
ably held over: Hassan, Cambridge (9th 
May); The Thistle and the Rose, Vaudeville 
(15th May) and Fancy Free, Prince of Wales 
(15th May). The Happy Family, which 
came to the Duchess on 14th May, was 
reviewed in a previous issue, and the follow- 
ing productions came too late for criticism 
this month: A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Open Air Theatre (21st May); The Love of 
Four Colonels, Wyndhams (23rd May); The 
Lyric Revue, Lyric, Hammersmith (24th 
May); Taking Things Quietly, Ambassadors 
(30th May) and The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Old Vic (31st May). Also not reviewed 
are After the Show (St. Martin’s, 30th April) 
and The Martin’s Nest (Westminster, 12th 
April), both of which productions had a very 
short run. Dear Miss Phoebe will be with- 
drawn from the Phoenix Theatre on 2nd 
June. 
During the last few weeks there has been 
a tremendous welcome for Bob Hope at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre and for Judy 
Garland and Danny Kaye at the Palladium, 


(Our Amateur Stage feature is held over 
this month through lack of space.) 
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BRISTOL OLD VIC 
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DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 
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For Sale all sizes. Sets designed dr 
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MICHAEL GRIMES Ltd 
22 Brunswick Gardens, W.8 BAY 6846 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfic, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
im the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 














Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


Srunes FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
SATU WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


SLIM Money nerunpep 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in piain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
ax to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
‘arade, Brighton. 








now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
include:- 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 


THE PARAGON A play of dramatic‘and emotional 
strength; 4f 5m 1 set. y Roland & Michael Pertwee 


LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 
2f 3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 


A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f 7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f 3m 1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET - LONDON WI 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 


Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 

















WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: Willesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
Greasepaints LONDON N W 10 





DEANE?’S 
‘PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS’ 


NEW EDITION, GIVING SYNOPSES, CAST, 
SETS, ETC. OF ALL OUR PLAYS AND DETAILS 
OF DRAMA BOOKS 1/- POST FREE 





PLAYS ARE SENT ON APPROVAL 
FEES ON A SLIDING SCALE 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WC1i 
Tel: MUS 3183 Adjacent British Museum 
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